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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
LECTURE 

On Honorable Perseverance, illustrated by exam- 

ples from History and Biography, delivered 

by request, before the Apprentices of Charles. 

ton, in June, 1836. 

I have been requested, by the Committee of 
the Apprentices’ Library Society, my young 
friends, to address you this evening, on the sub- 
ject of virtuous and honorable perseverance,— 
and especially to awaken your interest and atten- 
tion, by citing from the recc of biography 
some impressive examples, to ilfstrate the posi- 
tion, that such perseverance generally leads to 
success. 

Nothing is more worthy of the high powers 
conferred upon us by the Deity, or of the condi- 
tion in which man is placed in this world, than 
the formation of some noble and useful plan, cou- 
pled with the faithful prosecution’ of it under all 
circumstances, whether prosperoug or adverse.— 
The adoption and pursuit of such an aim, im- 
parts to our whole life a tenfold meaning, digni- 
ty, consistency, and effect. We then seem to be 
living to some purpose. We are no longer the 
victims and sport of circumstances; but we are 
able to command circumstances, and generally to 
convert them to our bencfit. By fixim@syonr eye 
steadily on some honorable object, you will often 
be delighted and surprised with unexpected in- 
stances of success. Providence will frequently 
seem to favor and co-operate with you. Friends 
and fellow-laborers will spring up along your 
path ; for wherever men perceive in another, con- 
sistency, and firmness of purpose and action, 
they invariably repose in him a cheerful confi. 
dence, and are ready, in different ways, to prof- 
fer him a helping hand. Events, which he at 
first thought dark and unpropitious, present at 
length, to the man of perseverance, a favorable 
aspect. And thus, the admirable quality which 1 
am inculeating upon you, resembles that princi 
ple ia plants, which gathers from all surrounding 
influences—from the atmosphere, from moisture, 
from heat, from the very storms, nay, from the 
sluggish earth and stubborn rocks themselves, 
those elements and materials, which contribute to 
its growth, its beauty, and its vigor. 

I do not imagine, my young friends, that be_ 
cause most of you are devoted to a life of proba, 
ble labor and exertion, you require to be stimu, 
lated to perseverance any more than the sons 0; 
affluence and fortune. No. If I were now ad. 
dressing an assembly of the wealthiest young 
men in the land, I should even think it necessary 
to be more urgent in inculcating upon them a vir- 
tuous energy of will, than upon you. For their si- 
tuation I think vastly more dangerous than yours, 
Lapt in indulgence, from their infancy—flattered 
by inferiors and menials, the temptations to which 
they are subjected, are perilousindeed. I should, 
therefore, think it my business to present to their 









lect, for their benefit, from my past reading ex. 
perience, and observation, all those examples of 
perseverance, displayed by young men, who, 
though born to opulence, surmounied the tempta- 
tions that surrounded them, and pressed forward 
to honorable posts of usefulness cad renown.— 
Happily, the records of our race até not without 
many noble instances of this description. But i 
will be my object this evening to enumerate seve. 
ral examples of persons born in the humblest sta 
tions of life, who, in spite of apparently adverse 
circumstances, made their way to considerable 
distinction in various professions. Nor shall J 
dwell, for this purpose, on those well known and 
very eininent characters, whose praise is on eve 
ry tongue, and whose biographies shine conspi- 
cuously on the shelves of every library. For, in 
the first place, I presume, trom those habits of 
reading, which, lam happy to hear, you so dili- 
gently cultivate, that you are already familiar, or 
wili soon be so, with the most eminent examples 
of perseverance, as recorded ia popular biogra- 
hies. And, in the next place, as you cannot 
all be renowned warriors, legislators, or very fa- 
mous men, it seems to me that it will be more 
practically useful and encouraging te you, if 1 
dwell only on such instances of success as are 
not the most celebrated, and of which the num- 
ber and variety at least may “+*,.subly impress 
your minds. On this account, I shall first barely 
notice, in passing, and rather, for the purpose o: 
stimulating your memories in harmony with the 
subject, than to increase your information, the 
examples of such men as Columbus, the son of a 
poor wool-comber, who, having conceived the 
pinion that there must be land on this side of the 
Atlantic, set sail, after an eight years’ struggle 
against every sort of formidable obstacle, and dis. 
covered the soil which it was even glorious for 
him to have tmagined—or Franklin, whose father 
was a soap-boiler and tallow.chandler, and him- 
selfa wandering priuter-boy, but who at length 
filled spaces in the political, scientific, and litera- 
ry worlds, either of which would have satisfied a 
man of very lofty ambition—or Washington, of 
whom it is universally allowed, that it was his 
policy, prudence, genius, and especially perseve- 
rance, under the most awful and critical circum- 
stances, which retrieved the desperate affairs of 
America, and finally established its indepen- 
dence—or Alfred, who, although dethroned and 
in exile, fixed his heart on the recovery of his 
kingdom, defeated and expelled the intradiag and 
conquering Danes, and laid the foundation of va. 
rious institutions, which have since rendered 
England the wonder and envy of mankjnd—or 
the Athenian Socrates, whose father wasa sta- 
tuarf, and who followed the same professiun, but 
who afterwards devoted himselt to philosophy, 
and who, more than any other uninspired person, 
nas taught men how to think, to reason, and to 
live rightly,—or the Apostle Paul, who, in the 


his Lord and Master in most of the great cities 
of the civilized world, where paganism had long 
been triumphant, and, to all human appearance, 
permanently established,—or the two Cesars, Ju- 
lius and Augustus, whose admirable genius, in- 
trepidity and perseverance created, enlarged, and 
consolidated the Roman empire,—or Arminius, 
the deliverer of the Germans, who defied the 
whole strength of Rome for twelve years,—or the 
Emperor Aurelian, who was the son of a peasant 
in Illyricum, but viriously distinguished himself, 
became invested with the imperial robe, deliver. 
ed Italy from the barbarians, was the model of a 
generous conqueror, and left a name proverbial 
for excellence,—or Aristotle, the great father of 
natural philosophy, metaphysics, and criticism, 
who, having lost his parents when young, and wast- 
ed his patrimony with the precious years of his 
yeuth, in idleness and pleasure, became a dis- 
ciple of Plato, under whom he studied till he was 
forty years of age, maintaining himself mean- 
while by the practice of physic, and living in the 
greatest temperance and self-denial,h—or Demos- 
thenes, who overcame almost helpless physical 
defects, until he rendered himself the chief of 
orators,—or Cicero, probably the greatest self. 
disciplinarian and most accomplished man who 
ever lived,—or the Carthaginian Hannibal, who, 
having sworn eternal enmity to the Romans, at 
the age oi eight years, afterwards subdued al’ 
Spain, carried his army across the nearly impass- 
able Alps, and reduced, beneath his sword, the 
whole of the powerful yet trembling Italy,—or Ri- 
enzi, the restorer of Rome, whose rise and whose 
fall teach a lesson both of the glory of per- 
severance, and the perils of relaxation,—or 
Raphael, the first of painters, who began by 
painting on China,—or Shakspeare, once a wait- 
er, and holder of horses at the door of a theatre, 
but subsequently the author of works of unrivall- 
ed genius and power,—or Gustavus Vasa, King 
of Sweden, who, alter being kept prisoner for se- 
veral years, at length made his escape, and after 
various fortunes, recovered the whole of his 
kingdom from Denmark,—or Peter the Great, 
who labored and succeeded in civilizing the bar- 
barous nations he was born to rule,—or Handel, 
the prince of musicians, who, though prohibited 
the use of any instruments, contrived to conceal 
a small clavichord in his garret, where he laid 
ihe foundation of that excellence, whose results 
are yet to charm and elevate the minds of unborn 
generations,—or Cook, whose father was a cot- 
tager and servant, but who had the glory of 
practically and repeatedly solving the problem of 
the circumnavigation of the globe,—or the phi- 
lanthropist Howard, whose father kept a carpet 
warehouse in London, but who, hmself, after 
first inspecting, in person, all the jails in Eng- 
land, visited the principal prisons throughout 
Europe, and thus gave impulse to those benevo- 
lent and discriminating plans for the improve. 
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one of the peculiar glories of the present age,— 
or Johnson, whose Dictionary alone would have 
conferred honor on forty literary giants,—or Ful- 
ton, who was ten years in conceiving, maturing 
and executing the project of steam navigation, 
which, in thirty years, has changed the face and 
destiny of human society. The bare enumera- 
tion of these names and simple facts, is sufficient 
to show what mankind can accomplish beneath 
the sun-like genius of perseverance, and to 
breathe a hope and energy into the bosoms of the 
most desponding. To the same purpose might 
be mentioned the successful struggles of different 
nations—such as that of the Greeks, against ten 
or twenty times the physical power of the Per. 
sians—that of the Romans in their majestic pro_ 
gress towards universal empire—that of England, 
sustaining for ten years the resources of Napo- 
leon, and the weight of all Europe—and that of 
your own country, in the unparalleled war of her 
independence. 
(To be continued.) 








NOTES OF A NORTHERN EXCURSION. 
(Prepared for the Southern Rose.) 


Great Britain. 


Ihave been seriously disappointed in this route. 
Instead of keeping along the coast, and having 
the friendly eyes of green trees looking on us, 
we have been out of sight of land, pitching and 
rolling, as if we were traversing the Atlantic; 
this evil arises from the necessity of crossing over 
repeatedly from the American to the British side, 
and back again, at the different towns. From 
Lewiston, we swept over to Toronto, the capitol 
of Upper Canada; and after stopping awhile at 
Coborg, swept off again across this inland ocean 
to Oswego; then crossed again to Lexington, al 
of which makes a pretty lenghthy sea voyage, a 
thing to protest against when one is travelling 
purely for pleasure. In this dearth of out of 
door attractions, obliged to lie down from sick. 
ness, I gave myself up to the interests of the ca- 
bin, where a variety of passengers, French, En- 
glish, and American, amusingly maintained their 
peculiar characteristics. Among the group was 
a beautiful lady from the West Indies, attended 
by a little mulatto girl, with her head wrapped in 
a picturesque looking turban, having all the spoilt 
prettinesses of manner which is so often seen in 
Southern colored pets. She had under her 
charge a squirrel, which was kept prisoner by a 
gold chain, two yards long. The boat being 
crowded, we were spread at night three deep 
over the cabin floor; our countless heads, appa- 
rently bodyless, looking like the cherubs in the 
pictures of the old masters. Just as we were 
composed (after the combined noises of some 
young ladies in a frolic, and a West India negro 
nurse, who, with a curious compound of French 
and African dialect, was asserting her right to 
one of the best beds, the Irish stewardess’ ex- 
ercise of lungs, after all, giving out first,) 
one of the recumbent party screamed out that the 
squirrel was loose, and had run over her. The 
poor little animal went whisking his tail over se- 
veral other faces, upon which mingled cries of 
alarm, mixed with shouts of laughter, succeeded, 
and it was alate hour when we slept. 


Kingtston, Lake Ontario, agg 








Sunday night. 
How unnatural has been our Sabbath, with the 
complaining English, the laughing French and 
the half and half Americans! How different 
from the quiet of our blessed home, where the 
only task of the soul isto tread onward its hea- 
venly way. 


Montreal. 


On leaving Kingston, we passed the Barracks, 
a fine range of stone buildings, and Navy Point, 
where are two ships of war on the stocks, and 
soon the thousand Isles began to stud the St, 
Lawrence, like emerald gems, and as we glided 
around and among them, the imagination could 
scarcely help recalling in their deep solitude for 
those forms with which classic taste once peo- 
pled the woods and waves. 


TO THE ST. LAWRENCE. 


River of thousand isles! in graceful glee 

Has nature thrown around her gems of green, 
W here summer skies look downward joyfully, 
And sheltering trees erect their wavy skreen, 

And waters flow, laving each emerald shrine, 
While nature dwells, lone, silent and divine! 


Bird calls to bird from out these islets fair, 
Unheard man’s death-gun, and unfelt his snare, 
And flowers spring up, nor fear a cultured doom, 
Bright families of beauty and perfume. 

Farewell! a first, last gaze I take—a parting spell, 
Thou’rt woven round my heart—and now farewell. 
Steamer Great Britain. C. G. 


We arrived at Prescot in the after part of the 
day, and went immediately on board of the Dol. 
phin, which was to proceed in the night. Some 
of our party visited Ogdensburgh, an American 
village opposite, a flourishing place, with about a 
thousand inhabitants, near which is an extensive 
lead mine, of the purest ore, which promises pro. 
digious wealth. We assembled on deck by a 
fuil moon, and sang near 

“St. Ann’s our parting hymn.” 

It was pure romance to sit by that “ trembling 
moon,” perhaps on the very spot where Moore 
conceived the Canadian boat song, and hear the 
beautiful melody swell forth on the silent air; 
and there were voices and spirits there that would 
have gladdened the heart of its musical author.— 
It was not on the “Saint of the Green Isle” that I 
called in that calm and lovely scene, but a 
thought of the thousand joys and blessings scat- 
tered on my way, touched my heart with grati. 
tude to a higher power, in that evening song. 


Full of the romantic associations of the even- 
ing, we determined to see the sun rise on the St. 


Lawrence. The theory of the morning sun on |. 


the water is beautiful, but the reality of wet decks, 
the chill of the early air, the drowsy looks of the 
work people, who do not rise for the picturesque, 
and the cravings of a cup of coffee, which follows 
the inhalation ofa sharp morning breeze, are pro- 
digious drawbacks; nevertheless, the lines of 
light breaking through the clouds, and coloring 
up the placid river, touched me with their beau- 
ty, and my heart sang its morning hymn of thanks- 
giving and trust. 


Montreal. 
Glad were we to take the stage, on the fine Ca- 
nadian roads, though the appearance of poverty 
at Long Sault, the first settlement we passed, 








was painful. Hut upon hut arose almost more 
squalid than the last, while half clothed children, 
and one entirely naked, in the bleak morning air, 
really excited sympathy. They were evidently the 
habitations of emigrants; a little farther on, was 
a canal, where the men were employed. At the 
distance of twelve miles from this settlement, we 
again took the steam boat to Coteau de Lac; af- 
ter this, stage and steam boat, alternately, through 
the Cascades and La Chine, to Montreal. We 
stopped a few moments at the Indian settlement 
of St. Regis. As soon as he saw our approach, 
an Indian boy threw off his blanket, leaped into 
the river, and swam by the side of the boat an 
incredibly long time. Another lad leaned on an 
oar in a canoe, with that earnest unsmiling look, 
which we remarked in the boys who ran after the 
stage in our route to the Falls. Before entering 
Montreal, we were saluted in the twilight by 
shouts, and one or two balls of dirt were thrown 
into the stage. 

On ertering Montreal, the narrow streets, and 
gloomy looking dwellings were unfavorably con- 
trasted with the recollection of our more airy ci- 
ties in the States. We visited the Cathedral, at- 
tracted by its imposing exterior. It is an im- 
mense building, sufficiently capacious to hold ten 
thousand persons. The interior produces disap. 
pointment, there being not only imitation marble 
pulows, but bad imitations. The painted glass 
windows behind the altar representing the twelve 
Apostles, were new to me, and I liked the effect: 
but the pictures are really not worth describing. 
We were interested in visiting the Sacristy, and 
looking at the Priests’ garments. The vestments 
of the Bishop were gorgeous beyond description, 
wreaths of flowers of every hue being delicately 
wrought in gold and silver, with the symbolica; 
Lamb inthe centre, of most exquisite workman. 
ship. 

After a drive through the principal streets look- 
ing in at one or two wards of the General Hospi. 
tal, where every thing wore an air of comfort, 
passing the Hote] Dieu,the Seminary, and Nel- 
son’s Monument, we went quite round the moun- 
tain, from which the city takes its name. Though 
a rural and agreeable drive, the only point parti- 
cularly worthy of admiration, is that which em- 
braces a fire view of Montreal; the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, where the Bishop resides, with the wide 
extended country around. On our return, we vi- 
sited the Convents of the Gray and Black Nuns. 
Whatever may be the speculative views of visi- 
ters, to these institutions, their hearts must be 
softened as they see the pure and graceful Nuns 
gliding about, administering, with the quietness 
of daily duty, medicine and food to the most, ap- 
parently, disgusting sufferers, objects from whom 
the world’s children would shrink in dismay. 


Quebec, July. 


After some repose, we obtained admis. 
sion to the Museum of Montreal, belonging to a 
society of gentlemen. This is a small but pro. 
mising collection. As far as I could understand,by 
inquiry, it is the only literary or scientific associ. 
ation in Quebec or Montreal. After a day pass- 
ed agreeably in these various objects, we em- 
barked in the evening, in the Canada, for Quebec. 
The passage of the St. Lawrence is really de- 
lightful; the dwelling houses, and uncultivated 
grounds, along the shore being so frequent, as te 
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make it appear almost like an unbroken street ; 
the churches, which are numerous, giving an ad- 
ditional charm to the varied and attractive sce. 
nery. Soon after leaving Lake Rouge, the tow- 
ers and Citadel of Quebec opened to view, situa- 
ted on a rock 345 feet in height, called Cape Dia- 
mond, from the quality of the chrystals found with 
the granite beneath its surface. The view of the 
city is unique. I know of nothing like it. Point 
Levi appears on the right, a rocky precipice, co- 
vered with white dwellings, and commanding the 
Citadel of Quebec, from the opposite shore.— 
Passing Wolf’s Cave, Wolf and Montcalm’s 
Monument, the Parliament House, and Martello 
Towers, consisting of four circular forts, forty 
feet in height, situated on the Plains of Abraham, 
half a mile in advance of the wall of fortifications, 
we landed at the wharf, and ascended the preci- 
pitous hill ; our party distributed in four caleches, 
which are uncouth looking articles of the chaise 
kind. As we looked back on each other, in this 
sudden change of vehicle, we could not keep our 
countenances, until we were sobered by the mar- 
tial air of the Highland centinels in full costume, 
who were stationed onthe way. Then we began 
to feel that we were ina fortified city. We were 
fortunate enough to obtain lodgings and front 
rooms, at the excellent hotel opposite the parade 
ground. 


As the Canadian dinner hour is five o’clock, 
and we were anxious to see the Falls of Mont- 
morenci, we immediately took carriages to visit 
them. Passing out of town, through the suburbs, 
every window was full of heads. As there was 
nothing either outré or distingué in our air, we set 
it down to the habits ofthe people. On entering 
the French village of Beauport, which appears to 
be simply one long street, the dogs issued from 
every yard, barking and snapping; as we passed 
on, the tumult increased, and as there was cer- 
tainly nothing peculiar in our air, in common 
coaches, we concluded this to be the habit of the 
dogs. How civilized beings can see strangers 
assaulted thus, is inconceivable to me. 


The Falls of Montmorenci inspire none of the 
solemn and mysterious awe of Trenton or Nia- 
gara. The stream descends in silvery threads, 
over a perpendicular precipice, two hundred and 
forty feet in height, and in connection with the 
surrounding scenery, the tree-crowned summits, 
and overhanging precipices, is extremely pictur- 
esque and beautiful. Having viewed them from 
the window of the mill, the brow of the hill, and 
the bed of the river, and gazed with a lingering 
look of delight at the distant prospect, we return. 
ed in season to escape a heavy shower, which 
seemed almost kindly to delay, to gratify our love 
of nature. 

This morning we visited the Catholic Church, 
a spacious stone buildi: g, the interior of which is 
decorated with better paintings than those at the 
great Montreal Cathedral. Near this is the Cha- 
pel of the Seminary, where the paintings seemed 
in still better taste. On returning to our lodgings, 


we were delighted with seeing the Regiment of 


Highlanders, with their bagpipes in full play, pass 
our door. It was worth going to Quebec to have 
one’s old associations and imaginings thus real- 
ized. We remained an hour at the Esplanade, 
seeing the change of Guard, which it was parti- 
cularly interesting to me to compare with West 
Point, and listening to the music, while an obli- 








ging and intelligent gentleman of Quebec, ob- 
tained tickets of admission for us to the Citadel. 

This stupendous fortress includes the whole 
space on the highest part of the Cape, and is in- 
tended to accommodate the garrison as a resi- 
dence, and to contain all military stores. The 
armory is beautifully arranged, and is said to be 
a perfect miniature representation of the Tower 
at London. One file of muskets is kept for pre- 
sents to friendly Indians. Afier mounting the 
wall, and viewing the prospect from the highest 
point on the Cape, we proceeded to the flag-staff 
and telegraph stand, and looked through the te- 
lescope, by which the signals are adjusted ; from 
thence we went to the inclined plane, which is 
five hundred feet long, extending from the wharf 
to the summit of the Cape, where the perpendicu- 
lar elevation is three hundred and forty-five feet 
above the stream. This plane is used by govern. 
ment to convey stores, and other articles of great 
weight, for the use and erection of the fortress. 
On one occasion, a heavy load of stone was rais- 
ed, when the chain broke, and it was precipitated 
with such force as to be carried over two boats 
without striking either. Near the lower end of 
the rail-way is the spot where General Montgo- 
mery was shot in attempting to ascend the bank, 
when proceeding to the assault of Quebec. 


The fortress is still unfinished, although im- 
mense sums of money have been expended upon 
it by government, and though it is, undoubtedly, 
the Canadian strong hold. The quarters of the 
soldiers are comfortable, and tamily groups, a- 
bout sitting down to dinner, added cheerfulness 
to the scene. 

Having the happiness of joining a delightful 
party from Charlestown, (Mass.) we sent our 
cards and letters to the two Ursulines, who had 
taken refuge in Quebec; but had little hope of 
being admitted into the Nunnery, as we learned 
from all quarters that none but the dignitaries of 
the kingdom were allowed to go over the Institu. 
tion, on account of the interruption it occasioned 
to the instruction, and the disagreeable intrusion 
of mere curiosity. The least we expected wasa 
conversation with the two sisters in the parlor.— 
What was our pleasure and surprise to find our- 
selves welcomed, with the cordiality of dear 
friends. When I hesitated to proceed with some 
strangers, whofhad joined us, the religieuse ex- 
claimed, 

‘You are welcome! you are welcome! The 
names of ****##** and *** will ever bea pass- 
port to this community.” 

Tender was the gratitude, and warm the bless- 
ings that greeted those names. Preceded by a 
sister, with an hour glass, who accompanied us 
afterwards, we were conducted tothe reception 
room, where the Superior received us, and intro. 
duced us to the uther members of the community, 
with the exception of those whom we saw in their 
respective rooms afterwards, attending to their 
pupils. After a few moments conversation, we 
were attended by the Snperior, Madame St. Hen- 
ry, the former Superior, and several Nuns, 
through the various apartments, the simplicity 
and cheerfulness of our fair conductors, and the 
neatness and good taste of the establishment, 
charming us at every step. In the room devoted 
to drawing and painting, were some really beau- 
tiful specimens of the work ofthe pupils. In the 
sitting room of the community, is a painting of 








Christ, which evinces the genius of an artist, by 
anovice. There are several interesting paint. 
ings in this room, among them the portraits of 
the foundress of the Convent, and of the religieuse 
who came with her to Canada, in 1639. 

After visiting the school room, where about 
fifty blooming girls received us standing. we 
passed to the music room, which contained a 
harp, pianos, and guitars; from thence to the 
various apartments devoted to different oranch- 
es of instruction, where we found the Teach. 
ers, all with the same happy countenances 
and pure attire, attending to their pupils. We 
then were led into the refectory, and the kitchen, 
and were more and more delighted with the neat. 
ness and order which pervaded every part. 

We were then introduced into the Chapel of 
the Convent, unaccompanied by the Nuns. I 
did not ask why, but I presume, from their seri- 
ous attitude, as we entered without them, that 
they thought it improper to go. but for religious 
purposes. The altar is a highly ornamented piece 
of gilding, executed by the Nuns. The paintings 
appeared to me superior t» those in the Cathe- 
drals. There is a simple monument and inscrip- 
tion to Montcalm, and an old Nun is now living, 
who witnessed his interment, to whom we should 
have been introduced, but for her extreme age 
and infirmities. The following is the inscription 
reterred to. 

Honneur 4 Montcalm! 
Le destin en lui dérobant la victoire 
La recompensé par une Mort glorieuse ! 


On quitting the Chapel, we passed the hall 
where the charity scholars were assembled in 
great numbers, and both teachers and pupils look- 
ed happy. If any of our party entered with pre- 
judices, they must have been dissolved by the 
touching interest of the scene, from the moment 
of our reception, to the warm and affectionate 


farewell. 


TO THE URSULINES. 
Oh pure and gentle ones, within your arkk 
Securely rest! 
Blue be the sky above—your quiet bar-- 
By soft winds blest! 


Still toil in duty and commune with heaven, 
W orld-weaned and free ; 

God to his humblest creatures room has given, 
And space to be. 


Space for the eagle in the vaulted sky 
To plume his wing— 

Space for the ring-dove by her young to lie, 
And softly sing. 


Space for the sun-flower, bright with yellow glow 
To conrt the sky— 

Space for the violet, where the wild woods grow, 
To live and die. 


Space for the ocean, in its giant might, 
To swelland rave— 

Space for the river, tinged with rosy light, 
Where green banks wave. 


Space for the sun, to tread his path in might, 
And golden pride— 

Space for the glow-worm, calling by her light, 
Love to her side. 


Then pure and gentle ones, within your ark 
Securely rest! 
Blue be the skies above, and your stil] bark. 


By kind winds blest. 
C. G. 


Quebec, Lower Canada. 
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On our return from the Nunnery, we were in- 
troduced to Mrs. Montgomery, mother of the 
late Superior of Mt. Benedict, Charlestown, who 
is about to follow her daughter to New-Orleans. 
We could not quit Quebec without visiting the 
Plains of Abrah-.m, to which we were politely ac- 
companied by two Montreal gentlemen. We 
passed the spot where was formerly to be seen 
the rock against which Wolfe leaned, when he 
died, and which, to hisshame be it recorded, an 
American caused to be blown up and buried, on 
account of the injury caused to his grounds by vi- 
siters. A small monument has been erected by 
the Governor of Canada, who purchased the land, 
and now pilgrims can come without fear of in- 
trusion, and breathe and pray on the sacred spot: 


Spenser wood, a seat owned by an English 
gentleman, was shown to us as a specimen of 
English taste. It is a beautiful spot, but by no 
means excels the country residences of Massa- 
chusetts, or the cultivated plantations of the 
South. 


Montreal. 


The rain, which seemed to have held back un- 
til we had gratified our curiosity, in the interest. 
ing city of Quebec, poured down in torrents as 
we left it, but inthe comfortable quarters of the 
steamer Canada, which lay at the wharf, to start 
at early dawn, we enjoyed a happy repose. Be- 
ing obliged to tow two vessels, crowded with 
emigrants, our progress was slow ; the emigrants 
were animated by music, and the gay strains of 
the violin, swept occasionally on the breeze to us; 
and when we stopped at Trois Riviéres, I saw 
a father and his two young sons playing together. 
We went ashore, visited the Ursuline Convent. 
to convey a message from a Quebec Nun. The 
Sister only appeared behind the grate, with ler 
veil covering all but a round and benevolent look- 
ing chin; but her voice was sweet, and her air 
graceful. It was Saturday, and about nine o’clock 
in the morning, but as it is a charm in Catholic 
Churches that they are always open, we entered 
one onthe way. It seemed to me, though small, 
the most beautiful that I had seen. We walked 
lightly, that we might not disturb the two or three 
worshippers, who had gathered for quiet devo- 
tion. 


It was the last day of the Races at Trois Ri- 
viéres, and as these races unite the jockeys of 
Montreal, Quebec, and the surrounding country; 
we received considerable additions to our com. 
pany in the boat, beside the winning mare, Bru- 
nette, whose name was changed to The King’s 
Own, from her having gained the purse, the first, 
which William had appropriated to this object at 
this place, at the present races. I heard some- 
thing about her being akin to some Southern ra- 
cer, which I have forgotten. Among the gentle- 
men, were nearly all the officers of the 32d regi. 
ment, from Montreal, and a distinguished Irish 
lawyer. The commander of the regiment, Capt. 
Smith, is one of the most elegant men I have ever 
seen. He is brother to the celebrated Miss Pe- 
nelope Smith, who recently married the Prince of 
Capua. Having a very elegant Piano in the la- 
dies’ cabin, belonging to one of the gentlemen, we 
became united through this delightful medium,and 


had the singular good fortune, passing travellers 





as we were, of agreeable intercourse with some 
of the most intelligent and interesting society in 
Montreal. Oh, how often has music, in this long 
journey, been a bond ofsympathy! 


We arrived at Montreal on Sabbath morning, 
and proceeded directly to the Catholic church ; 
and when there, in that vast and silent assembly, 
though not sympathizing either in principle or 
habit with the forms, yet I gave myself up wil- 
lingly to the influences of the scene; nor can 1 
conceive that any mind of reflection or sensibility 
should regard them with coldness or ridicule.— 
Perhans if I saw the eyes of the congregation 
fixed on the flower-robed Priests, or tinselled 
altars, I might feel lightly, but no, among those 
thousands every eye and knee were bent in pray- 
er or meditation, and the decorations passed for 
what they are, mere symbols. 


I thought within myself, God makes not only 
the snow-drop in its pale beauty, and the ring. 
dove in her modest plumage, but he paints the 
gorgeous robe of the tulip, and sends the oriole 
glancing like a ray of light through the forest, and 
though I will worship in the spiritual and simple 
form of my fathers, I will not pluck one ornament 
from your gayer shrine. 


In the afternoon, one of our polite fellow tra- 
vellers accompanied us to the English Church. 
where every body agreed that we ought to go, 
‘‘because the Regiment and the Band would be 
there.” I could not but smile at the stress laid 
upon these things, in a place of religious wor- 
ship. How sincerely we responded to the peti- 
tions for King William, and the Royal family, I 
am not bound to tell, but my own heart was not 
chilled by the worldliness of this recommenda. 
tion, or the loeality of this prayer, but went up in 
thankfulness for God’s goodivess, and in that 
dwelling I erected a passing altar to the Lord. 


Burlington, Vt. 


We left Montreal in the steamer Princess Vic- 
toria, for La Prairie, where we took the cars for 
St. John’s, and from thence the fine steam boat 
Franklin, for Lake Champlain. I have seen no- 
thing, either in boats or hotets, to compare with 
the elegance and neatness of this boat. Among 
othe: matters of taste, are fine waiters, handsome 
youths, in uniform, with stylish caps, from which 
a silk tassel depends, and the purest white aprons 
and jackets. 


This is altogether a most exquisite sail. Platts. 
burgh, on the west side of the lake, is a handsome 
village, and one looks with interest on McDo. 
nough’s farm, consisting of one hundred acres, 
which was granted him by the Legislature of 
Vermont. Near this location is the Island where 
prisoners were confined during the war. The 
most glorious sunset I have ever seen, colored 
up the lake, the hills, and valleys, on this lovely 
evening, and as we passed the spot where the 
dead lay, foe with foe, who had struggled here, I 
fancied a cloud gathering there, separated itself 
from the bright ard beautiful rays around; but 
one learns to sympathize with valor, and as I ga- 
zed, light came upon the cloud, and tinged its 
edges, and it grew brighter and brighter until 
it faded away to a heavenly blue. 











THOUGHTS 
On passing Plattsburgh on Lake Champlain. 


Hush, this is sacred ground, 
Sacred the wave; 

Here were true warriors found, 
Here is their grave! 

Blue mountains dimly smile, 

Clusters each little isle, 

Passing clouds pause awhile, 
Over the brave. 


Foeman sleeps near the foe, 
Silent and cold! 
Passions all hushed below,— 
Tales that are told !— 
Flowers the green-sod have crowned, 
Summer birds softly sound, 
Murmur the waves around. 
Peace to the bold ! 


Lake Champlain. C. G. 





——— —————— Se eee oe 


LEE SsOres, 
THE DAY OF GRANSON ; 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
Translated for the Southern Rose from the German 
OF 
VON TROMLITZ. 
(Continued from No. 1, vol. 5th, page 3.) 
CHAFTER SIXTH. 





In his pavilion sat Charles, of Burgundy, with 
the Count of Campobasso and Louis de Chateau- 
guyon, in his presence. He was at that moment 
delivering to them his orders for a new attack on 
Granson, when a page entered, and announced 
the Chevalier Von Halwyn, who requested an au- 
dience of his highness. He may wait, replied the 
Duke, in an ill humor at the interruption. 

These people will never cease from their im- 
pudence, said the irritated Duke. They cannot 
learn the distinction between Lord and vassal.— 
That Halwyl, especially, bears himself as boldly 
before me, as if my throne were his father’s el- 
bow chair. 

My gracious liege, said Chateauguyon, he is 
avery valiant man, and acknowledged as a hero 
in Switzerland, which amounts to no small praise. 
The Count of Campobasso smiled. My Lord 
Count! continued Chateauguyon, provoked by 
his smiling, one Swiss, on the day of battle, is 
worth two Neapolitans ; he knows what he fights 
for, and never, along with his coat, exchanges his 
heart or his master. An angry glance was thrown 
by the Duke at the presuming speaker. Where. 
fore, my gracious liege, continued Chateauguy- 
on, I must request you to grant the Chevalier Von 
Halwyl ahearing. His counsel, his arm, must 
be valuable to you at this moment, and his firm 
fidelity to you, whilst all the other Swiss, desert- 
ing your service, have returned home, appears to 
me worthy of acknowledgment 

Count Chateauguyon! replied the Duke, in- 
terrupting him with vehemence, you have appear- 
ed for some time, and especially now, to play a 
very venturesome part in my presence. You 
speak too boldly, and I would have you to know, 
that I am not fond of it. 

My gracious liege, replied the Count, with dig. 
nified repose, on the eve Of a battle, and with 
death before his eyes, the warrior speaks with 
freedom to his chief. I therefore ask you to 
give Halwyl a hearing. I know not, indeed, 
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what vrings him before his liege, yet it is cer- 
tainly an affair of importance. 

He is going to ask for more gold, said Campo- 
basso, interrupting him. 

Neither he nor I ever serve for gold, replied 
the brother of Oranien. 

Let him enter, replied the Duke. Chateau. 
guyon went out. 

After the battle, my gracious liege, said Cam- 
pobasso, when he was alone with the Duke, these 
proud fellows will be rather more tractable ; now 
they reckon on their own importance ; then they 
will cringe betore your throne; one dark glance 
from you will be sufficient to grind them to pow- 
ler. 

He is as proud as his brother Oranien, but as 
brave also; and truly devoted to me; they re- 
side so near to Switzerland, and breathe in the 
air of these rough hills, said the Duke—when 
Halwyl entered wiih the Count. He approach- 
ed the Duke reverently, who to intimidate him, 
looked down upon him with a searching glance. 

What is your desire, he roughly inquired. 

Gracious liege ! the Swiss began, I have ser- 
ved you now forayear. For youl have fought 
and bled, without reward, of my own free will; 
no favor has heen dispensed to me; indeed | 
needed it not; [ found the reward in my own 
breast. 

Be short! interrupted the Duke. 

But now, continued the Knight, an opportunity 
presents itself to reward me, and I come to ask 
the reward! Campobasso smiled scorufully. 

And what is your request, inquired the Duke. 

Count Romond, the last night, in a marauding 
expedition, lighted upon a young Swiss lady, and 
contrary to the duty ofa Knight, and the custom 
of war, seized her, and carried her off to Yver- 
dun. This young lady was once my betrothed, 
and I still feel myself constrained to be her pro. 
tector; I therefore beseech you, my gracious 
liege, to command, that the maiden be delivered 
to me, since we do not carry on war with wo- 
men, nor are the sex quite yet considered as 
booty inthe army of Duke Charies of Burgundy. 
Such is the way, my gracious liege, whereby my 
service to you may be richly repaid. 

The young lady was your betrothed, Knight 
Halwyl? inquired the Duke. Rudolph bowed 
in assent. Tuen surely Count Romond’s cour- 
tesy can have nothing to object, if you demand 
her back. She shall be delivered into your 
hands. 

Do you pass me your princely word for this ? 
asked Halwyl, with a determined air. 

What Charles of Burgundy has promised, said 
the Duke, the bastard of Savoy will not refuse.— 
He then commanded a servant to summon Count 
Romond, and bade Halwyl remain. 

And what is the name of your betrothed ? in- 
quired Chateauguyon of the Knight, as he took 
him aside, while the Duke spoke in low tones with 
Campobasso. 

Elizabeth Scharnacthal, replied the Knight. 

The daughter of the provost of Berne? said 
the Count quickly, interrupting him. 

Yes, Nicholas Scharnacthal’s daughter, replied 
Halwyl. 

Then I advise you not to mention that name 
before the Duke. He would never set her at lib. 
erty; and welcome to him is the accident, which 








puts the daughter of his bitterest enemy in his 
power. 

1 have his princely word. 

His choleric spirit, his hatred, induce him to 
forget every thing. 

Meanwhile Count Romond entered the tent.— 
Wait but a moment! exclaimed the Duke to 
him, and spoke a few more words with Campo- 
basso, who then left the tent. 

Count Romond, the Duke began to say, I have 
conquered the Waadland territory, and restored 
ittoyou. I request, in return, a share of your 
yesterday’s booty. 

It is for your highness to command, replied 
Romond. 

You brought from your expedition last night a 
young Swiss damsel, and carried her to Yverdun, 
A poor sort of booty that, particularly for a son of 
the Count of Savoy. Give her up to me. 

A blood red tinge overspread the face of the 
Count. You are undecided ! resumed the Duke. 
I trust that Burgundy’s wish is a command to Sa- 
voy. 

I will deliver the maiden into the hands of my 
gracious liege, answered Count Romond, quick- 
ly, though chagrined. 

Not for myself do I request her, interrupted the 
Duke, provoked by the Count’s ill-humor. Had 
it been a wish of my own, I would either have 
suppressed it, or I would have commanded its 
execution. I only promised the Chevalier Von 
Halwy]l that I would make the request on account 
of his faithful services, for the maiden was his be- 
trothed. 

As your highness commands, Romond began 
now to say, conceiving new hope. And the world 
for this act, will have much cause to praise the 
generosity of the Duke of Burgundy. 

How so, Romond? inquired Charles, rising 
from his seat. Do you suppose I cannot reward 
my servant with something better than a captured 
damsel? Make a request, Halwyl! What more 
do you wish for, to hold in estate and fee ?— 
Charles of Burgundy grants your petition. 

I have no other wish, replied the Knight, and 
need neither estate nor fee. 1am satisfied with 
the free possession of the young lady. 

Very proud! said the Duke to himself. 

All Europe wiil be astonished at this gracious 
act, began Count Romond, with a malicious smile: 
particularly the majesty of France, who will not 
be able to comprehend such magnanimity. 

What mean you by that? inquired the Duke 
hastily. 

Must not every body wonder, replied Romond, 
that your highness restores to the »rovost of 
Berne his daughter ? 

To Nicholas Scharnacthal! vehemently ex- 
claimed the Duke. 

It is Elizabeth, his daughter, who is in custody 
at Yverdun, said the Count, with an air of tri- 
umph. 

Never, never doI give her back! exclaimed 
the Duke, seizing his iron glove, which lay be- 
fore him, and throwing it violently tothe ground : 
Demand whatever you please, Kmght Halwyl, 
demand ever so exorbitantly, and I will give it 
you, but this man’s daughter goes not back to her 
tather’s arms. Berne, Berne! he angrily exclaim. 
ed, thou hast sent me the challenge when I was 
before Neuss, and I am here to return it in a 
bloody manner. Nicholas Scharnacthal’s daugh- 








ter in my power! Throw her into the dungeon! 
he exclaimed to Chateauguyon: she bleeds for 
Peter Von Hagenbach. 

Halwyl then came furward ; neither anger, nor 
insolence appeared in his countenance; he only 
threw on the Duke the firm glance of courage. — 
Your highness, said he, I must remind you of 
your promise. The Duke threw a wild glance 
at him, while he calmly continued—The word of 
a Prince is sacred : the honor of a Prince is a spot- 
less shield; deliver the young lady to me, accord- 
ing to your promise. 

Knight! exclaimed the Duke, scarcely master 
of his wrath, once more I promise you, that I 
will grant every thing you request. My forbear. 
ance, my favor toward you will last but a moment 
longer. 

I need not your favor, replied the Knight with 
tranquil intrepidity- I hold fast to your word, 
and I confidently expect that my gracious liege 
will be just to me and to himself. No Knight 
gives away his lady for gold. Here lies my sword 
at your feet! he exclaimed, glowing with indig- 
nation, ashe laid it down before the Duke. My 
life isin your power, but your princely word 
I will take with me in death. He gazed earnest- 
ly in the furious eye of the Duke, who, turning 
pale with rage, stood before the intrepid Knight ; 
all who were present, expected every moment 
that his anger would break out into deeds. But 
suddenly a flaming redness overspread his coun. 
tenance, his breast heaved high; with his usual 
jignity he advanced several steps towards the 
Knight, and said, take up your sword, and bear it 
about with you for me, as a gallant hero. Never 
shall it be said that a Duke of Burgundy has vi- 
vlated his word. The maiden is yours. 

Involuntarily the Knight’s knee bent, but he 
quickly arose. My gracious liege, I thank you, 
said he with emotion. Never do 1 forget this 
hour. 

Deliver to him the lady, Count Romond, said 
the Duke, in a softened mood. A nod of his head 
commanded them both to retire, and only Cha- 
feauguyon remained. 

Your highness, said Chateauguyon, ashe ap- 
proached the Duke, who was walking to and fro, 
with lengthened strides, you know how faithfully 
my heart cleaves to you, and how I love you.— 
Permit me to utter aloud my joy that you have 
conquered yourself. 

Knowest thou, replied the Duke to the affee- 
tionate expressions of the Count, knowest thou 
what determined me ? 

Chateauguyon was silent. 

I wished to be greater before him, than he was 
before me. These Swiss are heroes, he contin- 
ued : as soon as they follow my banner, woe be 
unto France, tor my arms shall stretch from the 
North Sea tothe Alps, and my foot shall trample 
under it both you and your crafty King. 

I am of opinion, said the Count, that even had 
you not invaded them, they would have followed 
your banners. 

Thou art mistaken. I cannot have Diesbach, 
Scharnacthal, Bubenberg, or Switzer Reding, at 
my side; those proud patricians aim at being the 
guardians of their chief. They must follow my 
feudal mandate ; if any ofthem receives French 
gold, it must stamp him with high treason ; they 
must bemy servants, and in that capacity fight 
my battles. 
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That they never will! replied Chateauguyon, 
with spirit. You may see them struck down by 
thousands, and lying on the field of battle, but 
not one in chains. 

The Duke smiled scornfully, and brought his 
eyebrows darkly together, the sign of an ap- 
proaching storm, when Campobasso entered.— 
Your highness, said he, there has been wander- 
ing through the camp, in company with the Che. 
valier Etanges, a Swiss lad, with a lute on his 
arm. Ihave caused him to be brought hither, 
since I have some suspicions of him, and perhaps 
your highness might take pleasure: in his music. 

The Duke commanded him to be admitted. 

Etanges and Walter entered. Come near boy! 
sald Charles to him. The youth stepped up un. 
dauniedly, but modestly before him, bowed 
gracefully, and with his clear blue eye, looked on 
the Duke as on a triend. 

This is no spy, said the Duke, in a low tone to 
Campobasso; no falsehood glances from this 
boy’s open eye. Who art thou? 

A minstrel of Uri, replied Walter. 

And here in my camp. Why art thou linger. 
ing here, and spying all around? Knowest thou 
not what awaits thee, daring fellow ? 

A little golden chain for an Alpine song, re- 
plied Walter with a confiding smile. 

The chain might not exactly ve of gold, said 
the Duke scoffing. 

The Duke of Burgundy only rewards minstrels 
with gold, replied the Swiss, unabashed. 

Knowest thou me then? inquired the Duke. 

Who must not know thee? if thou art still the 
pride of Burgundy, her bold Duke. 

And dost thou dare to jest with him? 

My Lord Duke, replied the youth, as he ap- 
proached nearer to the chieftain’s seat, a min- 
strel’s talk is always seasoned with a little spor- 
tive jugglery ; he clothes his serious meaning in 
a frank and pleasant garb. 

Thou art a sprightly fellow, said the Duke, 
laughing. ‘Thou pleasest me; remain among us, 
and as soon as the war is ended, follow me to 
Arras, where thou wilt soon get into high favor 
among the ladies. 

No, I beseech you, gracious Sire, said Walter, 
crossing his arms on his breast, in the attitude of 
prayer: within lofty walls, in the marble halls of 
palaces, the song flows not forth so heartily as 
beneath the dome of glorious nature. There it 
re-echoes from rock to rock, from dale to dale, 
and the melancholy strains of the Alp-horn ac- 
company me to the soft tones of my song. Suf- 
fer me to return to my hills ; the Swiss is fit for 
nothing in your court. 

Who taught thee the art? interrupted the Duke, 
with a mildness unusual to him; who taught 
thee boldly to resist the will of the mighty Charles 
of Burgundy, with so much courtesy ? 


The free air, on my free mountains—the 
sprightly bird, who alights on the royal oak as on 
the lowly shrub, singing his song to the gracious 
God ; the common sense of my brethren, and the 
feeling of my dignity as a man; these taught me, 
that the minstrel, whose bosom is inspired with 
the excellent, must never tremble, even before 
the splendors of a throne. 


The speech of the Swiss youth was interrupted 
by the announcement, that deputies from the con- 
federates had arrived at the extreme outguards of 
the camp, and requested admittance. 








This is strange, murmured the Duke to him. 
self: so near the day of battle, what wovld these 
insolent men require? Does their proud spirit 
bend? And do they tremble before my power ? 
After these broken sentences, he sank into 
thought. At length he exclaimed, conduct them 
within, and every where about the camp, and 
then bring them to me. At the same time, a 
lively joy glowed in his countenance. 

Will you now permit me, gracious liege, said 
Walter, bashfully, to retire ? & 

Go wherever thou wilt, stroll through the camp, 
or return home, just as it suits thee—and if thou 
wilt come to me in Arras, thou mayst find in me 
a gracious master. Make him a present, contin- 
ued the Duke to his treasurer. Walter bowed, 
and retired. 

(To be continued.) 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
THE GERMAN STUDENT. 


It was a day of military parade. The anima- 
ted notes of martial music rang through the town, 
and youthful hearts beat high with joyous exulta. 
tion. Whence the mysterious effect which the 
spirit-stirring drum, with its shrill accompaniment 
has on all hearts, from the plumed and steel-clad 
soldier, whom it nerves to daring deeds, to the 
delicate girl, who in the recess of her secluded 
room, feels her gentle bosom heave responsive to 
the thrilling peal? I hope the metaphysician wil] 
not answer, because man is a fighting animal.— 
Whatever be the causes, never were the effects 
more manifest than on the day alluded to. There 
a troop of joyous tatterdemalions, with sticks, tin 
pans and crazy regimentals, present a ludicrous 
travestie of the pomp of glorious war; chamber- 
maids drop their brooms, and are seen lolling 
from the windows, enamoured of the garish show; 
the jaded school-boy feels his heart bound within 
him as the cheering echoes mingle with recita- 
tiun’s drowsy hum, and e’en the minister of the 
meek and peaceful Messiah may not say ’tis an 
uncharmed sound. These strains fall upon the 
ear ofa pale, solitary student, and call up an eva- 
nescent glow of feeling in his faded cheek. For 
an instant he drops his pen, and yields to strange, 
delightful musings. With a sigh, he resumes his 
task. The flame of mind within burns with reno- 
vated might, and with a rapid hand he traces 
glowing thoughts, whose beams shall gild the dis- 
tant periods of time. Books lay around him, and 
all the live-long day he holds converse with the 
mighty dead. But why prefers he not the haunts of 
pleasure, or the cheering face of nature? ’Tis 
not for wealth he toils, for he has countless sums 
of gold, and e’en now he feels how impoteut is 
wealth; nor does he now sigh for the empty 
‘‘bubble reputation,” for already a nation’s voice 
has ranked him with the master spirits uf the age; 
nor is he a Byron’s man, living the scorned and 
scorning life of misanthropy, for affection’s gen- 
tle current winds along his pathway, and his dai- 
ly prayers and labors evince his love for his hu- 
man brethren. As day declines, he seeks the 
open casement, witn an air of mingled sadness 
and defeat. Again, that beautiful crimson flush 
of feeling illumes his pallid cheek, as he surveys 
the dying glories of the west. He clasps his 
hands with fervor, and exclaims, blest hope of 
immortality ! Immortality will unravel all! How 
fruitless have been, and willbe, my puny attempts 








to solve the mysteries of my being, the ways of 
Providence, or the gordian knots of science, 
while caged within these earthly bars. Through 
this long day, and many weary, though not unde- 
lightful days, have I strained my spirit, to its ut- 
most tension, because the burning thirst to know 
impelled me on. That I might trace the erratic 
comet’s flight, might analyze the laws of human 
thought and feeling, comprehend the history of 
our globe before its present races were called in- 
to being, and know the make of each little insect 
that buzzes in the summer’s ray, 1 have been cut 
off from the cheerful ways of men.” Ihave im- 
piously attempted to pass beyond the boundaries 
of human research, and with Promethean bold- 
ness, dared to allay my inextinguishable thirst 
by plucking fruit of that forbidden tree of know- 
ledge, which blooms ‘‘fast by the tree of life,” 
only in Heaven. But high and holy have been 
my communings with the Eternal Mind, and with 
the great and good ofevery age. At times, rays 
of divine effulgence were in my soul, and then a 
sombre veil would shroud my bright conceptions 
in gloom and oblivion, and this aching head, and 
an utter mental void, alone were left. E’ennow, 
I feel my spirit’s strength, which plumes its wing 
for speculation’s daring flight. Stay, celestial 
spark! Desert not thy frail prison house, till 
summoned by the Omnipotent. And again he 
ejaculated, blessed hope of Heaven ! and sank on 
his chair, serenely gazing on the mild beauties 
of the evening star. Then, plaintive strains of 
music came floating and trembling on the even- 
ing air, whichto the Student’s fancy sounded as 
the dying echoes of rapt Seraph’s hymns. As he 
continues to gaze on Hesperus, he exclaims, oh, 
thou 
Art athing most. beautiful, bright island of the sky, 
Far, far away, in thine own blest cerulean home ; 
Fancy invests thee with a sinless race, 
Some happy colony from God’s bright throne. 
I feel my spirit purifying as I gaze on thee, 
Bright star—and the sublimated spirit sank into quiet 
sleep. 
Augusta. B. M.S. 














CRITICAL REMARKS 
ON 
FOST: R°S BEPUBLICATION 
OF THE 
FOREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 32. 
(Continued from page 7, No. 1.) 

Art. 7. Guizot’s Course of Modern History.— 
This is the production of a very superior mind. 
It is a piece of rich, original, and far-sighted cri- 
ticism. The writer welcomes, and contributes 
himself to accelerate the dawn of anew species 
of history ; since histo“ians are beginning, not on- 
ly torecord events, but to trace those opinions 
and feelings which gave rise toevents. The cri- 
tic pays some gratifying compliments to several 
modern novelists, as Scott, Bulwer, James, and 
Grattan, for entering on this high and true spirit 
of history. We were pleased to see the estimate 
of Bulwer, which was entered in a late number 
of the Rose, confirmed by the encomiums of so 
able a writeras this reviewer. Of that author’s 
Rienzi, he says, that ‘it is the first historical no- 
vel in which the intellectual problem of history is 
fairly worked out. We suppose he means that 
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itis the first historical novel, in which the events 
recorded are traced up to the prevalence of cer- 
tain opinions, and the workings of a nation’s 
mind. We hesitate to embrace a doctrine of Vic- 
tor Cousin’s, which the reviewer quotes at large, 
and dwells upon with unqualified approbation. It 
is, that all great men are but representatives of, 
and are created by, their eye; that they are but 
the types of the great body of their contempora- 
ties. But are there no great men gifted with a 
peculiar, original, impulsive power, which, in- 
stead of being borrowed from, is, on the contrary, 
imparted to their contemporaries, and contributes 
very much to form and to mould them into what 
they are? Some of Cousin’s language, on this 
subject, approaches to paradox, fatalism and mys- 
ticism. ‘A great man,” he says, “exists only 
because he had his work to do, and when he dies, 
he exists no more, only because nothing is left for 
him to do.” According to this notion, a grea) 
man is proof against a pistol shot; or if a bullet 
strikes him dead, before he has accomplished his 
great work, we have no right to pronounce him a 
great man. In short, the whole paragraph as- 
cribes Omnipotence to circumstances, and allows 
nothing to inherent and independent greatness of 
character. We had thought that the highest spe- 
cies of greatness often consists in resisting and 
triumphing over the power of circumstances.— 
But Cousin, and this reviewer, would favor the 
idea that all greatness is but the mere child of 
circumstances. We don’t believe it. 

Art. 8. Mythology of the North.—Grundtvig; 
who is reviewed in this article, seems an origina] 
and eccentric fellow. His theory, both of Greek 
and of Northern Mythology, often reminds us of 
those penetrating eyes, which are said to see 
through a mill-stone. 

Art. 9. Russian Annuals.—The mammoth 
Empire is shown to have been lately productive 
of a great number of these interesting publica. 
tions, and some of them quite of a superior char- 
acter. 

Art. 10. Huber’s Sketches of Spain.—Mr. Hu- 
ber has undertaken the attractive task of illustra- 
ting the character of the Spanish people, by a se- 
ries of narrative fictions. 

Art. ll, The Count of Candespina.—This is 
an historical novel of some merit, written bya 
Spaniard—a phenomenon, which the reviewer 
welcomes as of good omen for the moral and in- 
tellectual culture of Spain. 
——OOOO 


MORAL & BBLIGLOVS.a 


INSENSIBILITY TO A FUTURE STATE. 

How different the temper of the world! How 
entirely are most men resigned to the sway of 
their passions and the interests of the present 
state! ‘They are of this world; the anxieties of 
its business are occupying their time, wasting 
their strength, exhausting their spirit, and linking 
their thoughts and wishes to the earth; or the wea- 
risome succession of dissipation and amusement 
is filling the soul, which God would train up for 
an immortal existence. Some little increase of 
gain, some poor splendor of outward appearance, 
some transient gratification of appetite, some faint 
and heartless breath of praise—these are the ob- 
jects to which men devote their hearts and on 
which they waste their lives. The thought of 





and the voice of nature and of grace,though it tells 
of immortality, finds no response from their bo- 
soms. Ask them of the objects they pursue with 
most ardor and earnestness—ask of the great end 
for which they are living; and they will tell you of 
some possession they covet; they will show you 
the children whom they would surround with 
splendor and affluence; or will speak of the plea- 
sures they are heaping up for the time when old 
age has ended their labors, has destroyed their 
capacity of enjoyment, is filling their bodies with 
disease and pain, and hurrying them fast to the 
tomb. But ask them of their hopes of immortali- 
ty,—speak of the purity and happiness of an un- 
scen world,—dwell on the consolations and sor- 
rows, the anxieties and joys of the heart which 
rests in heaven,—and all is cold and strange. 
Untouched by all the glories of futurity, they seem 
hardly conscious of any relation to a spiritual 
world and an eternal existence. One can some- 
times hardly realize this strange and frozen indif- 
ference. There are moments of solemn thought 
to every devout and contemplative mind, when 
the reality of the world disappears, and all seems 
shadowy and visionary around it,—when the con- 
cerns of life and the pursuits of men seem incon. 
ceivably trifling, and nothing to exist, on which 
the soul can rest, but God and immortality. With 
feelings such as these, it is that the Christian looks 
habitually on the world, and mingles in its scenes 
of business or enjoyment. And must he not feel 
how different are his views, his interests, his an- 
ticipation, from those of others? He is conscious 
that he is destined, and is fast advancing to some- 
thing higher and nobler than the scenes and in- 
tercouse of this life, and is now but a pilgrim and 
stranger, separated from that better country on 
which he rests his warmest affections and his 
dearest interests. ABBOTT. 


PRB CLOW BR VAS, 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
THE OLDEST INHABITANT. 

The oldest inhabitant’s mind is a blank memo- 
randum book—his head is a wallet ** wherein he 
puts alms for oblivion.” His eaperience convin. 
ces him, more and more every day, that London 
is situated on the banks of Lethe. Ask him for 
the date of an event, and, if of modern occur- 
rence, he has a distinct recollection of having for- 
gotten it ; if referable'to a remoter period, he for. 
gets whether he remembers it or not. He knows 
that he is of an ancient family, but cannot for his 
life, tell what has become of his ancestors; he 
conjectures with much shrewdness that his fore. 
fathers must be dead. His father, who wasa 
soldier, had been, he thinks, in the same regi- 
ment with the celebrated Captain Shandy, and 
knew him well. His crest is a fore-finger with a 
piece of thread fastened round it,—his motto, 
‘Non mi ricordo.” He thinks he can recollect 
having seen his grandmother when she was a lit- 
tle girl, and is quite positive that his parents died 
without issue. He is puzzled to know when, 
where, and how he acquired possession of a 
daughter; and conceives that his son must now 
be quite old enough to be his own father. He, 
however, distinctly remembers the events of his 
boyhood ; the name of the head master of Christ’s 

hospital in those days was the Rev. Cornelius Ne- 
pos; one of his school-fellows was called -Alcibi- 

















their destination seldom penetrates their minds, | 


the same class with himself, but he has a vague 
notion that they were a good deal in each other’s 
company. He is confident that he passed a con- 
siderable portion of his time, when a lad, at a 
place called Troy—though he cannot now call to 
mind the country in which itis situated. Among 
the minor matters that perplex him is the circum. 
stance that one corner of his pocket-handkerchief 
is always tied in a knot, and he never can tell 
why. His memory belongs rather to the past 
century than to the present. Of all the days in 
the year yesterday perplexes him most; old events 
are newest in his mind, the past brightens as it 
grows remote, and, as he facetiously remarks, he 
can hardly get a glimpse of Time till he is out of 
sight. Thus, of all characters in the past gene- 
ration, he best remembers the person of Junius. 
There are few events that he would not be able 
to recollect, if he could but call them to mind.— 
His memory has but one defect, a want of reten- 
tiveness. Yet, afterall, he remembers Garrick’s 
maiden speech in Parliament, and retains his first 
impression ofthe inimitable beauty of Munden’s 
Macbeth. His health is often drunk in the city; 
this is spoiling a good compliment; they should 
drink—his memory. 


tHE TUREF-SEAT SHADE, 
OR 
NOTICES OF BOOKS. 





LAFITTE, OR THE Pirate oF THE GutF. For sale 


by Mr. Babcock. 


We have read Lafitte with much pleasure, not- 
withstanding the narrative is altogether improba- 
ble, and many of the incidents too extravagant 
even fora romance. The charm of the book con- 
sists in the purity of style and descriptive powers 
of the author. He is clear, concise, graphic—as 
well as free from local peculiarities and affecta- 
tion. The character of the pirate is powerfully 
delineated, and many of the scenes are very ex- 
citing. His love-.scenes will be thought insipid 
by many, and his obeah-woman disgusting by 
more. On the whole, the author, we think, pos. 
sesses more taste than imagination. He describes 
natural scenery with great force and beauty, but 
is not so successful in his characters, with the sin- 
gle exception of Lafitte. Unavoidable circum- 
stances have precluded our noticing the book un. 
til the present number of the Rose, although Mr. 
Babcock has had it for several weeks for sale. 


LBA & STEM BASEL. 


Upwards of 3,000 workmen are employed in building 
a Cathedral at St. Petersburgh, to be dedicated to St. 
Isaac. The outside of the Cupola is to be ornament- 
ed by 24 columns of granite, each of one piece, 42 feet 
high, 15 of which have already arrived. The Porti- 
cos will be 120 feet in length, and will be supported 
by 48 columns of granite, with bases and capitals of 
bronze. 

In proof of the improved condition of the English 
poor, of late years, may be adduced the growth and 
increase of Friendey Societies, which now reckon not 
less than one million four hundred thousand enrolled 
members, and the fact that there are nearly 18 millions 
lodged in Saving Banks, 

In Mobile Turkeys are selling at $5 a pair, and milk 
at $1 a gallon. 














Marshal Marmont is busily engaged in completing 








ades; heis not certain that Julius Cesar was in 





his memoirs for publication. 
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ORLELVWAL POBTRT. 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE, 





“T lingered in the Halls of Imagination—Her scep- 
tre had fallen from her grasp. I turned to the realm 
a of the Heart. Its power had in creased with years.’ 
P 


There was a time when Fancy uninvoked, 
ip Cast her light spells where’er my spirit roved, 
uf “ Each passing scene anew her smiles provoked, 
i And all seemed lovely,—fur each one was loved. 


But now I gaze, unheeding most I see 
Of wild or fair, in Nature’s boundless hoard ; 
A change is over all—a change in me— 
As Lethe’s stream o’er Fancy’s source were poured. 


a3 This change I mourn, and seek egain the dreams 
+h Which brightened, soothed, and gladdened life of 
if? yore ; 
But shaded groves, fresh flowers, and purling streams, 
Exert their influence o er my mind no more. 


No more I dream—for Fancy has grown old, 

by And Thought is busied now with sterner things, 
; E’en Feeling’s self—yet no! I am not cold; 

But feeling now round other vbjects clings. 


ie There are in life, realities as dear, 

Nay, dearer far than Fancy can create, 
Though Taste may vary—beauty disappear, 
H That linger stili, defying ‘Time and Fate. 


j The flush of Youth soon passes from the face, 

i The spells of Fancy from the mind depart, 

The form may lose its symmetry and grave,— 
But Time can claim no victory o’er the Heart. 


St. Louis. MOINA. 





THE WORLD. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


.. The world! why should we prize its joys, 
} Or seek to hoard its fragile toys ? 

When like the mist at break of day, 
They’ re scarcely seen, ere past away. 


How worthless is the glittering throne, 
Where monarchs sit in greatness lone, 
With sceptre, empire and cominand ! 
Since all must yield to death’s strong hand. 


And beauty, too, though bright and warm, 
As ever cluth’d an angel’s form, 

Soon hastens onward to the tomb, 

As summer flowers decay in bluom. 


Why should we treasure golden hair, 
With eyes like ether’s crys‘al, fair ; 
Lips, that mock the coral’s dye ? 
Since all within the grave must lie. 


And purple pompan¢ cloth of gold, 
Bedeck'd with gems at every fold, 

How lightly shou!d we prize their worth, 
The gifts of worms, the gifts of earth. 


Cease, tempting world, then cease thy reign, 
Since with thee, dwells no solid gain, 
The harvest that frum thee we reap, 
Is like the feast spread forth in sleep. 


Farewell! delusive as thou art, 
: Too long hast thou possess’d this heart, 
But now, eternity draws near, 
And notes celestial greet mine ear. 
i Camden, S.C. 


SBLECREDa.a 
BYRON. 
BY THE REV. C. C, COLTON. 











Did whirlwind passions whelm ; 
ve While reason wavered, half inclined, 
‘ To quit the dangerous helm ! 
’ 





i 
i 
| | | We mourn thy wreck! that mighty mind, 
: 








Thou wast an argosy of cost,— 
Enriched—equipped in vain !— 
Of God's the work, of men the boast,— 
Glory thy port—but dvomed to gain 
That splendid haven, only to be lost! 
Thine eye to all extremes, and ends, 
And opposites, could turn! 
And, like the congelated lens, 
Could sparkle, freeze, or burn; 
But in thy mind’s abyss profound, 
As in some limbo vast 
More shapes and monsters did abound, 
To set ihe wondering world aghast, 
Than wave-worn Noah fed, or Starry Tuscan 
found. 


Was Love thy lay? Cythera reined 
Her car, and owned the spell ; 
Was Hate thy theme ?—that murky fiend, 
For hotier earth, lett hell! 
The cloistered cowl,—the sceptered crown, 
Served but thy spleen, or mirth ; 
Thy smile was deadlier than thy frown! 
In guise unearthly, didst thou roam the earth, 
Screen’d in Thalia’s mask, to drug the tragic bowl 
Like Lucan’s, early was thy doom! 
And more than Bion'’s mourned ! 
For still, such lights, themselves consume, 
The brightest! briefest burned ! 
And from thy blazing shield, recoiled 
Pale Envy’s bolt of lead, 
She but to work thy triumphs, toiled, 
And muitering coward curses, fled !— 
Thou- -thine own strength alone, like matchless 
Milo, foiled ! 
We prize thee! that thou didst not fear, 
W hat sioutest hearts might rack ; 
And didst the diamond-genius wear, 
That tempis, yet foils the attack ! 
We mourn thee ! that thou would’st not find, 
Whilst prisoned in thy clay, 
Since such there were,—some kindred mind, 
For friendship lasts throngh life’s long day, 
And doth with closer chain than love or beauty 
bind. 
We blame thee! that with baleful light, 
Thou didst astound the miad — 
A comet plunging from its height, 
And into chaos hurled ! 
Accorded King of anarch-power 
And talent, misapplied, 
That hid thy God in evil hour, 
Or shewed him only to deride, 
And o'er the lustrous light ot thine own glory 
tour! 


What now avails thy muse of fire, 
Thy nothing of a name; 
That master hand, and matchless lyre, 
What have they gained, but fame? 
Fame—Fancy’s child, by folly fed, 
On breath of meanest shings,— 
A phantom, wooed in virtue’s stead, 
That Envy to the living brings, 
And silent solemn mockery to the dead! 





STANZAS. 


We parted—when the western breeze 
Blew freshly o'er the main, 

But ten [ thonght those quiet seas 
Would bring thee back again ; 

Then hope to each affection warm 

Was like the rainbuw of the storm, 
A sacred promise given ; 

Thus while the gathered clouds that cast 

A shadow o’er my fate, has passed, 
All would be bright ai even, 


But the lone evening hour has come ; 
lts shadows round me press, 











And ah! my still sequestered home 

Thou comest not to bless ; 

Often I bend a listening ear 
The voice of singing girls to hear ; 

But thine is never there ; q 
And mingling in the giddy maze, e 
On high seraphic forms | gaze, x 

Yet none with thine compare. &% 


They say that in a distant clime, 
Beyond the mountain wave, 

In youth and beauty’s glorious prime 
They laid thee in the grave— 

That strangers heard thy latest sigh— 

That strangers closed the dying eye— 


Received thy last request— % 
That thy bright spirit o’er the storm 3 
Of trial soared, and thy loved form q 


Went peacefully to rest. 


Well, my light bark is on the stream; 
And I will wend alone; 
Cling only tothe one dear dream 
Of her—now broken—gone— 
And when the still moon rides on high, 
To memory’s ever watchtul eye 
Shali come—a vision bright, 
And bid me not her love forget— 
And tell me, she can love me yet, 
In yonder world of light! 





MELANCHOLY. 


BY R. S. COFFIN. . 


She dwells by a stream where the cypress and willow 
Are gemm’d by the tears that fall frum her eye, 

Theearth is her bed, and the flint-stone her pillow, 
Midnight her mantle, her curtain the sky. 


Her cell is a cave, where the bright beam of morning 
Ne’er piere’d the chill gloom of its wildering maze, 

Where the sunshine of joy, youth’s visage adorning, 
Ne‘er warm’d with its fire, or cheer’d with its rays. 


The moon is her lamp, when the mist-mantled moun- 
tain, 
She clambers at night, and walks o’er its steep, 
Or leans on the ruck of a chrystalline fountain, 
And sighs to the tempest that howls o'er the deep. 


Her tresses are dark as the wing of the raven, 
Her robes are all wet, and her bosom is bare, 
Like a bark on the waves, mid the whirlwinds of hea- 
ven, é' 
She wanders distracted, or sinks in despair. 


<== | 
Kr The Southern Rose.--Sub:cribers to this Peri- 
odical, who do not keep files of it, are particularly re- id 
quested to send to Messrs. Burges & Honour, at No. 18 : 
Broad-street, the following numbers, viz: 16, 17, 18, 
19 and 24, Z 
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